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N. E. FARMER. 


DUTCH DAIRIES. 

A writer in the Journal of the English Agricul- 
tural Society, in an article entitled “ Rural Econo- 
my of Schleswig, Holstein, and Lanenburg,” gives 
an instructive account of the dairies of the Hol- 
landers and their mode of making butter, from which 
we extract the following: 


“The pride and boast of the Holsteiner is his 
dairy ; and the fame of Holstein butter, which, if 
we except that made in Holland Proper (or Del- 
fland,) may well claim to be the best in the world, 
not only justifies his preference, but may rendera 
sketch of those peculiarities of management, by 
which the Holstein dairy system is more especial- 
ly distinguished, neither uninteresting nor useless 
to the English farmer. ‘These may be chiefly 
classed under four heads, viz: the buildings and 
utensils; the time of milking, and number of 
hands employed ; the management of the milk ; and 
the mode of working, salting, and packing the but- 
ter. 

The buildings indispensable toa large dairy 
(which varies from 100 to 400 cows) are, a milk 
cellar, a butter cellar, a churning house, (and close- 
ly adjoining the horse-mill, by which the operation 
of churning is invariably effected), a cheese room, 
and a kitchen, in which not only the various uten- 
sils are washed, but the food cooked for all the per- 
sons immediately engaged in the dairy-work; to 
which must commonly be added their sleeping and 
eating apartments, as, on large estates, the whole 
of the establishment is usually kept apart from the 
mansion house. The size and site of the milk cel- 
Jar are esteemed matters of first rate importance : 
it ought to front the north: be shaded fron 


cially selected for this purpose, and indeed placed 
if possible near the windows, on account of their 
influence in keeping off the insect tribes; and a 
thatched projecting roof is preferred, affording great- 


er protection from the heat: while, in choosing the | 
site, peculiar care is taken to place the dairy be- | 


yond the reach of every thing calculated to gene- 


rate bad odors, or in any way taint the atmos- | 


phere. The size of the milk cellar must necessa- 
rily be regulated by the number of cows; but it 
should always be calculated to contain the produce 
of four milkings ; and as the milk dishes usually 
occupy a space of two fect square, the produce of 
100 cows, giving on an average 8 quarts per day, 
(a large average for the cows of this country 
throughout the year.) would fill 50 milk dishes w 
each milking, and would require a ground surface 


of 500 square feet, as the milk dishes are invaria-- 


bly placed on the floor, the amount of each milking 
a little apart; and there must unavoidably be spa- 
ces left, to enable the dairy maids to go through 
their various operations of skimming, sieving, and 
removing cream, &c. The floor, though some- 
times flagged, is more generally of brick, neatly 
fitted, so that no water may lodge in the joints; 
and always gently inclined, with « grated opening 


the | 
sou’hern sun by rows of trees—elder being cspe- | 


at: 


‘at the lower end, to facilitate the mopping and 
|washing of the floor, which is never omitted to be 
| dune twice a day, notwithstanding that every avoid- 
‘able impurity is carefully guarded against, and ev- 
ery drop which may fall at the time of the milk be- 
ing strained, is instantly wiped up. A great iin- 
provement has been recently made in some newly 
arranged dairies, by dividing the floor into compart- 
,ments with brick ledges, from % to 4 inches high, 
| between which the milk dishes stand; and the 
'compartinents (the lower extremity of which is fit- 
‘ted with a small s!nice) being filled, by means of a 
‘pump, with cold water twice a day, the milk is pre- 
served so cool as to prevent all approach to acidity 
‘for several hours longer than when placed on a dry 


| floor: thus affording, even during the summer sol- | 
| stice, suflicient time for a complete separation of 


|the milk and cream, without which the full propor- 
| tion of butter cannot be obtained. For effectua- 
ting the same desirable result, ice is frequently 
'resorted toin sultry weather, either by dropping a 
| piece of pure ice in each milk-pan, or by placing a 
| pailful in the dairy, which, by giving off its cold, 
sensibly lowers the atmospheric temperature. 

It is considered necessary that the milk cellar 
should be sunk from 3 to 4 feet in the ground; be 
{rom 16 to 18 feet high (the best have an arched 
roof, as being more conducive to coolness than 
boards); and be furnished with two rows of win- 
dows, (and, if possible, on three sides, north, east 
and west,) tosecure a thorough air. ‘The lower 
range consists of wooden trellis work, provided in- 
side with gauze frames to exclude insects, and out- 
side with hanging shutters, which can be lowered 
and elevated at pleasure. The upper range is fur- 
/nished with glass sashes when light only i+ requi- 
, site, which are exchanged for gauze frames, when 
more eoolness is desirable. The butter-cellar also, 
must be light, airy and cool; being likewise sunk 





| 

in the ground, and the same precautions adopted as 
lis the milk cellar, to secure an abundant current 
lof pure air. In it the butter, when carried from the 
churning house, is worked, salted, and packed ; and 
the filled butter casks ranged on clean boards, some- 
what elevated above the floor, to admita free pas- 
sage of air, are weekly turned and wiped, 

Next in order comes the churning house, which 
differs in no respect frots similar arrangements in 
England, excepting that, of late years, the perpen- 
dicular movement of the churn staff has been ex- 
changed for the rotatory,* which is found to churn 
ina shorter time, and with less risk of producing, 
even in hot weather, what is called oiling. 

The cheese room is never admitted near either 
milk or butter cellar, and is, in newly arranged dai- 
ries, placed as far x8 may be from then. In fact, 
as cleanliness forms the great object of the Hol- 
stein dairy system, the closest attention is paid to 
guard against every impurity, and to remove eve- 
ry thing from the vicinity of the dairy which eould, 
by possibility, exercise a sinister influence on the 
very susceptible substances of inilk and butter; 
which suffer, toa degree those unaccustomed to 








“Seventytwo revolutions per minute, 


observe it would little suspect, froma tainted at- 
mosphere. As the preparation of cheese is better 
understood in England than here, 1 will only men- 
tion that three sorts are made—sweet milk, skim- 
med miik, and occasionally what is termed cream 
cheese ; and shall now proceed to describe the man- 
agement of the milk, first enumerxting the number 
of persons required. These consist, in large dai- 
ries, of a meyer or overseer, a cooper, one or two 
cow herds (as may be requisite,) one or more swine 
herds, an upper dairy woman, and dairy maids in 
the proportion of | to every 18 cows. The over- 
seer’s duty involves a general charge of the cattle, 
whether in health or sickness, with a competent 
knowledge of their diseases and the remedies; he 
is responsible for the swine being properly cared 
for; that the calves, whether fatting or rearing for 
stock, are regularly and suitably fed; that the 
cow herd does his duty; that the hours of milking 
are punctually adhered to; and that every thing 
and every person is in proper place and keeping, 
He must further pay strict attention that the cows 
are milked thoroughly out, on which eo very much 
depends ; as not only the cow whichis allowed to 
retain any pordion of milk diminishes her produce 
by so much from day to day, but the last, being by 
far the richest part, a loss of butter is incurred, 
much more than proportionate to the quantity of 
milk, by this culpable negligence or laziness. Ac. 
cording to the observations of an accurate exami- 
ner, Dr. Schubler, the first drawn milk contains 
only 5, the second 8, and the fifth 17 per cent, of 
cream! Ifthe number of cows be not above a 
hundred, the overseer can also undertake the coop- 
er work; which, when milk dishes are 
used, in addition to the cream barrels, milking 
pails, and butter casks required in the course of a 
year, is a consideration both of time and expense. 
But in large dairies, a cooper is kept in addition, 
who, however, must likewise milk a certain number 
of cows, assist in carrying the milk, feeding the 
cows when housed, or any other dairy work which 
aman is capable of. The wages of these two per- 
| sons vary according to the extent of the dairy, but 
i may be averaged the first at GO, and the second at 
40 dollars per annuin. 

the dairy maids, besides milking, cleaning the 
vessels, &c., work in the garden in summer, spin 
in winter, and wash, bake, brew and cook for their 
own establisliment, under the superintendence of 
the upper dairy woman, who is by far the most im- 
portant personage in it, as on her skill, attention, 
and diligence depend, in great measure, both the 
| quantity and quality, and, by consequence, the pro- 
fitof the produce. She must not only thoroughly 
understand, but accurately observe, the moment 
when the milk should be creamed; the degree of 
acidity it must attain in the cream barrels; its tem- 
perature, whether requiring the addition of warm 
lor cold water to the churn, as well as the all-im- 
| portant operations of kneading, beating, salung, 
and packing the butter. She must not only be 
| punctiliously clean herself in person and work, but 
keep a strict eye over the cleanliness and order of 
‘her subordinate maidens. In very large datries 
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the upper woman has full employment, without | any ies elites” fi my dairy which contains | 
milking, and needs the assistance always of one, upwards of 180 cows, the glass vessels have been | 
and sometimes of two, of the more experienced | used for 4 years; and | give them a decided pre- 
dairy maids, in butter and cheese making; but in. ference over all others. Their form is good, being 
smaller establishments she milks a certain number, | 16 inches broad at the top and 12 at the bottom: 
generally 10 cows, while each of ler subordinates the glass is dark bottle-green, transparent, and per- 
have 18; her wages are usually 55 to 60, that of | feetly smooth, about one eighth of an inch thick 
her chief assistants 22, and thatof the others 18! and provided with a rounded rim at the upper edge, 
dollars per annum, which makes it easy to retain a safe hold of them 

During summer the dairy people must rise at leven when full. They contain 8 quarts, but never 
three, and even two in the morning, if the weather | receive more than 6. They cost 8d. a piece, and 
be very hot; for which they are indemnified by | their durability may be estimated by the fact, that 
two hours’ sleep, from 1 to 3% in the afternoon. to encourage carefulness, each dairy maid is allow- 
At 4 they commence milking, which takes place in! ed one dollar per annum extra, as pan money, be- 
the field, and generally occupies two hours. 
the beginning of the season each girl marks her! one she breaks, yet hitherto no girl has broken to 
own cows by tying a particular colored ribbon round lthe extent of her 
their tails, and in some places they adopt the pre- 
caution of the milkers carrying a string on which 
they cost a knot as each cow is successively milk- | 
ed, thus securing against one being forgotten, As! 
the fields are large, and often at a great distance, 
the transport of the milk is facilitated by the very 
simple contrivance of along, low, four-wheeled, 


dollar, 
‘acidity cannot be communicated to glass, and the 
ease and rapidity with which they are cleaned, re- 
quiring merely to be first washed with lukewarm 
_water, then rinsed in cold water and placed ina 


(diminishing the number of our dairy maids by at 
| least 2,) that the less quantity of butter obtained 


milk puils, containing from 80 to 40 quarts each, | sooner, and consequently throws up less cream in 


may swing free of each other, and these, though! glass than in wood, is more than compensated by | 
the lessened expense of the establishment, not to. 
notwithstanding many a rude jolt over the rough, mention the great advantage of attaining the indis- | 


filled nearly to the brim, are prevented epilling, 
and often deeply rutted road, by merely having | pensable cleanliness and purity of the vessels, with 
thin pieces of wood, about the size of a dinner plate, 
floating on the surface ; a practice, indeed, univer- | time and trouble. Although it is an ascertained 
sal in these countries, when pails with any liquid! and undeniable fact that the quality of butter de- 
are carricd even in the hand. 


a hair into the vessels, whether of wood, 
earthen ware, copper tinned, zinc, cast iron, ( lined | 
with a china-like composition,) or glass, pl: Aw in| 


| 
rows on the floor. All these different kinds of} of late years enjoyed (and which is verified by our 
utensils have been tried with various success, in | 


|obtaining at all seasons one penny per pound above 
the hope of discovering how, in hot 


especially when athunder storm is gathering, the! ficial introduction of glass milk dishes. 

inilk can be guarded against a early acidity;! It has already been stated as a rule, that the 
for, as itis a fixed and invariable rule that the cream! cream must be removed from the milk before any 
must be removed from the milk before the latter | |acidity is pereeptible, if butter of first rate quality | 


sieve 


ly onthe purity of the water employed, still I as- 


too 


, hot of so rich a quality 


At ing bound at the same time to pay J0d. for each — 


It is self-evident that | 


‘rack to dry, effect such a saving in fuel and labor | 


more certainty, because ata less expenditure of. 


The milk when! pends much on the nature of the pasture, the Jocali-_ 
brought to the dairy i is immediate ly strained through | ty of the dairy, the universally prevailing cleanli- | 
ness of the whole management, and very essential - | 


cribe much of the reputation which our butter has | 


weather, more | the market price in our neighborhood) to the bene- | 





|hours ; unless when the Seal: quantity of mak ad- 
mits of it being partly strained at once into the 
pend barrel, and the remainder added without 
Skimming from the milk pans when cool. This 
/method, undoubtedly, gives at ai] seasons the yreat- 
est return of butter, but as is generally believed, 
as that produced from 
cream alone ; and, moreover, in a large dairy, dur- 
ing the time the cows are in full milk, would occa- 
sion much additional trouble, an almost ceaseless 
churning, and a total prevention of cheese making. 
The cream having attained its requisite acidity, 
, during the advance to which it must be frequently 
stirred with a smail churn staff to prevent it coag- 
ulating, technically called becoming cheesy, the 
next object of the dairy woman’s skill is, the degree 
of warmth or coolness which must be imparted in 
order to secure good butter. In warm weather 
the churn is rinsed with the coldest procurable wa- 
‘ter, in which a piece of pure ice is often thrown, 
‘and sometimes, though more rarely, cold spring 
water is added to the cream about to be churned, 
which operation is then always performed either 


, very early inthe morning or late in the evening. 
one-horse wagon, in the side bars of which strong | supposing (which T by no means concede) that the 
iron hooks are inserted, at such distances that the | milk, during a few weeks in summer, does sour. 


In cold weather, on the contrary, warm water is 
applied, both to rinsing the churn and to the cream 
itself. The churning ‘being g completed, the butter 
is taken off by means of a large wooden ladle, and 
carried in a tub directly to the butter cellar, where, 
in a large trough, hollowed out of the trunk of a 
beech or oak, very smoothly polished off inside, 
and provided with a plug hole at the lower extre- 
-mity, (beneath which a small tub is placod to re- 
ceive the expressed milk,) the butter is slightly 
worked, and salted with the purest salt, then mould- 
ed with the wooden ladle into a mass at the up- 
per end of the trough, and left for some hours to 
soak and drain. Inthe evening it is thoroughly 
kneaded and beat, or rather slapped, the dairy maid 
repeatedly lifting a piece of from 3to 4 pounds, 
‘and slapping it with force against the trough, so as 
to beat out all the milky particles; and thus, lusnp 
after lump being freed from extraneous matter, the 
whole mass is spread out, receives its full propor- 
tion of salt (in all about 1 1-8 oz. per pound,) which 
is worked with the utmost care equally through it, 








gets at all sour, and an equally established fact, | 
that a!! the otly particles cannot be obtauted ina} 
shorter period than 26 hours, vessels in which, dur- | 
ing sultry, and especially damp weather, «the milk | 
could be kept the due time, are a great desidera- | 
tum. 


and bottom, containing when 


but in which during summer seldom more than 6) 


quarts are poured, are in most general use. The 
tinned copper milk pans are very costly, rnd must | 
be carefully watched lest they should require re- 
tinning. ‘The zinc are as yet little known, and | 
the assertion of their effect in better severiag the | 
creain from the milk, not sufficiently proved. 
cast iron, lined with enamel, though assuredly du- 
rable and very clean, seem too expensive ; and the 
glass have many opponents on account of their 
brittleness, and the vague notions 


glass and electricity inducing the idea, that if the 
electric fluid get into the milk it cannot get out 


again! whereas, as it is ascertained that it always 
attaches itself to a conductor, and, in the absence 
of any thing more attractive, runs along the sur- 
face, it is more likely that the milk should be pro- 


tected in glass, which is a non-conductor, than in 


is looked for; and it has been found by experience | and again moulded into one compact mass. The 
‘that a cellar temperature of from 60° to G2? Fah- | butter in Holstein is seldom if ever washed, as wa- 
irenheit, is the most favorable; a complete dissev- iter i is believed not only to rob it of its richness and 
,erment of the cream then taking place in 36 hours : | flavor, but as being itself susceptible of putrefac- 


As yet, however, there reigns much diver- | 
sity of opinion on the subject, and shallow wooden ! 
vesse]s, as nearly as possible equally wide at top) 
full about 8 quarts, | 


’ ! . . . . | 
The} ‘The commencement of acidity in milk is indica- 


' 
respecting 


whereas a greater degree of warmth, though it} 
quicken the separation, still more hastens the sour- | 
ing process, which operates injuriously not only on 
the quality but the quantity of butter. In a cold | 
temperature, the separation is effected much mere 
slowly, so that 48 or even 60 hours may be requir- 
(ed; this, however, is the longest period that may 
ibe accorded without incurring the risk of imparting | 
‘a rank, unpleasant flavor to the butter, which even 
if not perceptible on its being first churned, mani- 
fests itself very shortly afterwards, 


|ted oy a very slight wrinkling of the cream, and a 
| scarcely perceptible acid taste. So soon as these 
isigns appear, the work of skimming inust begin, 
even though the milk have only stood 24 hours ; 
and the cream is poured through a hair sieve 
(which is kept for this purpose, and must never be 
used to strain up the new milk with) into large bar- 
rels, containing about 240 quarts each (usually 
sufficient for one churning,) in which it remains tll 
the necessary sourness is attained, which in sum- 
ner follows in 24, 





in winter seldom under 36 or 48 | 


‘tion, to be equally inimical as milk, to its preser- 
vation. When a sufficient quantity is ready to fill 
a cask, the several churnings are once more knead- 
'ed through, a very little fresh salt added and packed 
into the barrel, which is made of red beech weod, 
| water tight, and previously carefully washed and 
'rubbed inside with salt. Much attention is paid 
that no interstice shall remain either between the 
‘layers of butter or the sides of the cask. A cask 
lis never begun to be filled until it can be comple- 
| ted, as thus alone the butter can be exactly of the 
same flavor and color, which is probably one rea- 
son why small dairies, under whatever management, 
never produce such good butter as large ones, as 


the small churnings must remain long exposed to 
the air, until the requisitesyuantily is in readiness, 


The qualities of first rate butter are considered 
to be, Ist, a fine, even, yellow color, neither pale 
nor orange tinted; 2nd, a close, waxy texture, in 
which extremely minute and perfectly transparent 
beads of brine are perceptible; but if these drops 
be either large or in the slightest degree tinged 


with milk color, it indicates an imperfect working 
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of the butter; while an entirely dry, ‘tallowy ap- 
pearance, is equally disapproved; 3rd, a fresh fra- 





keeping for a considerable time, without acquiring 
* 


grant perfume, and a sweet kernelly taste ; 4th, | 
good butter will, above all, be distinguished by | 


an old orrancid flavor, * ° ks 

The quantity of food which can be afforded to | 
the cows during winter, is ascertained at the begin- 
ning of the season, when the harvest returus are | 
known ; and in plentiful years the calculation is, | 
that each cow should be allowed 3 sacks of grain, 


(generally oats of 140 Ibs. each sack,) 3900 Ibs. of 


straw, including bedding, and 1800 Ibs. of good | 
hay ; whilst for every hundred pounds of hay less, | 


she must receive 25 lbs. of grain more, or vice versa. 

As during the winter months, when the cows) 
are confined to dry food, the butter loses its fine 
yellow color, the defect is sought to be remedied 
by an admixture of coloring matter; and indeed a 
high color in butter so much regulates its price in 
some markets (as in Spain and Portugal,) that the 
export merchant insists on the desirable shade be- | 
ing imparted when it ceases to be natural. The 
best ingredients for this purpose are found to be, a 
mixture of annotta and turmeric, in the proportion | 
of 5 oz. of the latter to | lb. of the former. | 

The average quantity of milk obtained here from | 
good stock, may be estimated at from 2000 to 3000 | 
quarts per annum, according to the food and care | 
bestowed on them ; the produce of which has been | 
calculated in the following ratio; every 100 lbs. of | 
milk will give 3 1-4 Ibs. of butter, 6 Ibs, fresh | 
cheese, 14 Ibs. butter-milk (exclusive of the water | 
added before and after churning,) and 76 3-4 Ibs. 
of whey ; and, though the qualities of individual 
cows, the nature of their pasture or other food, and 
the atmospheric changes, occasion an almost end- 
less variety of result, still it may be considered as} 
a fair average that 15 quarts of milk are required | 
for a pound of butter; for although froin some cows | 
a pound may be obtained from 12 quarts, yet others | 
and even the eame cows, at different seasons and | 
with different food, (such as beets or raw potatoes,) 
will not produce a pound of butter from less than | 
17 or 15 quarts. Onthe whole, it is esteemed a | 
fair return in these duchies when the average pro- | 
duce of the dairy amounts to 100 Ibs. of butter and | 
150 lbs. of cheese percow. When calves are fat- | 
tened for the market, so much butter and cheese 
cannot be expected—from the generally received 
opinion that fine veal (and the veal of these conn- | 
tries is very fine,) can only be secured by feeding | 
with milk fresh from the cow ; they are usually fed 
for 10 or 12 weeks, and attain the weight of from 
120 to 150 lbs. when slaughtered. 


Massachusetts Horticultural ‘Society. 
EXHIBITIO“ OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, Oct. 10, 1840. 

Pears.—By the President, M. P. Wilder, Esq., | 
the following varieties: Belmont; Columbian ; | 
Heathcote ; Urbaniste; Chaumontel and Thomp-, 
son. 

By R. Manning: Hacon’s Incomparable ; Cala- | 
bash ; Beurre Bronze; Marie Louise ; Jalousie and | 
Fulton. 

By S. Pond: Surpasse Virgalieu; Beurre Diel; | 
Urbaniste; Wilkinson and Dix—the last uncom- | 
monly fine. 

By E. M. Richards: Heathcote. 

By S. Downer: Dix and Lewis, 

Duchess d’ Angouleme. | 


By J. L. L. F. Warren : 


Pom the gordon of Dr. Adams, Boston: Splen. 
did specimens of St. Michael’s and St. Germain. 
Apples.—By S. Downer: Seek-no-Farther ; La- 


dy Apple ; Hawthorndean; Sun Apple and Lys- 
com, 

By M. P. Wilder, Esq.: Fall Sopsavine ? a fine 
apple. 


From the garden of Josiah Robbins, Esq., Ply- 
mouth: specimens of the Monstrous Pippin, one of 
which weighed 1 Ib. and 3 oz. 

By J. L. L. F. Warren: Hubbardston Nonsuch ; 
Pearmain, and one variety without a name, 

Fromthe garden of C. H. Eldredge: three va- 
rieties of Apples for names—one of which was the 


| Hubbardston Nonsuch. 


From the garden of Mrs Bigelow: fine speci- 


'mens of apples without names. 


By S. Downer: specimens of the Orange Quince, 
By B. Whipple, Charlestown: Portugal Quinces, 
By G. W. Macondray: Orange Quinces. 
Grapes.—From the garden of Perrin May, Esq. : 
very fire Black Hamburgs—open culture. 
By S. Downer: Catawba. 
By C. Golderman, Chelsea 
From E. M. Richards: 
Peaches—very fine. 
For the Committee, 


Isabella. 
Seedling Clingstone | 


P. B. HOVEY, Jr. 


OFFICERS OF ‘tHE MASS. HORTICULTU- 
RAL SOCIETY. 


At the annual meeting of the Society held Octo- | 


ber 3d, 1840, the following gentlemen were elected 
officers for the ensuing year: 


President. 
M. P. WILDER. 


Vice Presidents. 


WILLIAM OLIVER, 
B. V. FRENCH, 
JONA. WINSHIP, 
C. NEWHALL. 


Treasurer. 


S. WALKER. 


Corresponding Secretary. 


R. T. PAINE. 


Recording Secretary. 
E. M. RICHARDS. 
Council. 
S. DOWNER, 
A. ASPINWALL, 
T. LEE, 
WILLIAM OLIVER, 
JONA. WINSHIP, 
B. V. FRENCH, 
E. M. RICHARDS, 
L. P. GROSVENOR, 
P. B. HOVEY, Jr 
R. S*ANNING, 
O. JOHNSON, 
W. KENRICK. 
Prof. of Botany and Vegetable Physiology. 
JOHN LEWIS RUSSELL, A. M. 


Professor of Entomology. 

T. W. HARRIS, M. D. 
Professor of Horticultural 
S. L. DANA, M. 


Chemistry. 
dD. 


SrTranvpineg CoMMITTEES. 


Commiltce on Fruits. 


R. Vanning, Chairman. | W. Kenrick, 

B. V. French, J A. Kenrick, 
Wi. Oliver, S. Pond, 

S. Downer, | J.L. L. F. Warren, 
P. B. Hovey, jr., O. Johnson. 

L. P. Grosvenor, 


Committee on Flowers. 


S. R. Johnson, 
W. E. Carter, 
Josiah Stickney. 


C. M. Hovey, Chairman. 
D. Haggerston, 

Joseph Breck, 

S. Sweetser, 


Committee on Vegetables. 


A. D. Williams, 
Joseph Breck, 
J. A. Kenrick. 


S. Pond, Chairman. 
P. B. Hovey, jr., 
Rufus Howe, 

John Hovey, 





the Library. 


C. K. Dillaway, 
C. M. Hovey, 
R. Manning. 


Committee on 
'T. Lee, Chairman. 
R. T. Paine, 
Wm. Oliver, 


‘ommuttee on Synonyms of Fruit. 


/R. Manning, Chairman. | E. M. Richards, 

| 8. Downer, W. Kenrick. 
Executive Committee. 

| M. P. Wilder, Chairman. | E. M. Richards, 


| Wm. Oliver, 
|B. V. French, 


C. M. Hovey. 





Finance Committee. 


| E. Vose, Chairman. | W. Oliver, 

B. V. ree 

| Attest, » M. RICHARDS, 

rigs Sec’ry. 
ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS, 

We have received of Capt. Chandler, from the 
| House of Industry, some of the largest beets ever 
/raised in this country without exception. One 
| French Sugar weighs 28 lbs, and a Mangel Wurt- 
| ze] 26. We defy the agricultural community to 

produce larger. We have also received from the 

‘same gentleman, some specimens of the Globe 
_Mangel Wurtzel. The seed was imported from 
England last year. They are said to be superior to 
other kinds on account of the smallness of the tops 
‘and producing more to the acre. 


Through the politeness of Mr Isaac Parker, of 
Lexington, we have been favored with a bunch of 
raspberry bushes, covered with splendid ripe ber- 
ries, fruit of the second crop. It is very seldom we 
have a season warm enough to ripen two crops of 
fruit. We consider them quite a curiosity. 


| Lovett Peters, Esq., of Westboro’, has sent us 
la box of different kinds of apples. Among the 
| ric h varieties it contained, were the Lyscom and 
ithe * Sopsavine’ or * Sops of Wine.’ These last 
}are some of the finest flavored fruit we have tasted : 
the inside is a very dark red or blood color. 


J.B. 


Maj. Jolin Mason, of Gloucester, raised this sea- 
gon six crook-necked squashes from a single seed 
weighing one hundred and eighteen |bs. twelve oz. 
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CATTLE SHOWS. 


The Cattle Shows and agricultural exhibitions 
are now coming upon us so thickly and in such 
rapid succession, that we iust bestir ourselves to 
keep up with them. We shall endeavor, however, 
to vive some general notice of those which we have 
attended or of which we have information froin oth 


ers; and wait for more fall 


and detailed reports 
hereafter. 


Show of the Hampshire, Franklin and Hampdin Ag- 
rienttural Socvety. 

This was held on the 7th and 8th 
Northampton; the former day being devoted to the 
exhibition of cattle and manufactures, and the sec- 
ond to the ploughing match. 

A large assemblage of people were present ; but 
these were principally from short distances; and 
very few came from the remote parts of the district 
embraced by this Society. 
been long and is much to be 


This circumstance has 
regretted. ‘I his So- 


ciety has sometimes been migratory, and held its | 


anniversaries at Springfield or at Greenfield. But | 
very greatinconveniences and disadvantages at- 


tend this change of place ; and as the territory is 
60 large, which is the only reason we can 
give for the non-attendance of farmers from the re- 
mote parts, we hope that soon a society will be 
formed for each of these strictly agricultural and 
highly productive counties. There is no part of 
the State which can, if it will, show better or more 
intelligent husbandry. These socicties and gath- 
erings of the farmers are adapted to render the 
most essential service to the agricultural interests ; 
they have already done iimmense service to hus- 
bandry ; they are strongly encouraged by the libe- 
rality of the State; they are liable, when well 
managed, to no reasonable objection, and they af- 
ford a delightful und profitable occasion for social 
intercourse, 


good 


The show of cattle on this occasion 
interesting. There were many superior animals 
of native stock, As the pens were not labelled 
with a particular account of the animal or animals 
enclosed, (an omission very general at our cattle 
shows, but which should be corrected,) we were 
unable to enter into their respective merits other- 
wise than from theirexternal appearance. A cow 
belonging to Sarsvel Whitmarsh was admirable in 
appearance and was said to be highly productive in 
milk, It was stated that she had given upwards 
of twenty quarts of milk per day. She was of mix- 
ed blood, a cross of the Durham Short-Horns, and 
was raised by Mr Whitmarsh. A cow belonging 
to Mrs Hunt, was a fine animal in every respect. 
She was of native stock. She had often given 
more than sixty pounds of milk per day. A beer 
quart of milk weighs about two lbs: and one quar- 
ter. ‘This would be equal to more than twentysix 
quarts per day, beer measure. This is a 
yield, and seldom equalled. ‘here were other tine 
animals in the pens, but we could get no account 
of them. 


was highly 


The show of fat cattle was not large, nor of 
young cattle. Of bulls grand. A 
bull shown by George Grennell, of Greentield, de- 
scended from Gov. Lincoln’s stock at Worcester, a 
bull owned in Hadley and sired by Neilson, former- 
ly owned by Mr Huntington, of Had ley, were noble | 
animals of the improved stock. ‘The Ayrshire bull, 
owned by the Massachusetts Society and designed 
to improve the dairy properties of our stock being 


the show was 


October, at | 


noble 


Beck the best dairy paar in pony Briaio was 
‘shown. His appearance indicated little sy:inmetry 
or beauty, but great weight and_ thrift. Several 
other fine bulls were exhibited, but we are without | 
advice as to their character or history. 


The great attraction of the day was towards the | 


truly imagnific ent team of Mr Chapin, of Spring- 
held, of four pairs of as noble working oxen of na- 
itive stock as ever came under the yohe, and in 
high condition. Not less attractive was the show 
of improved Durham stock of Paoli Lathrop, of 
/South Hadley. This consisted of several cows, 
some of them imported, and some bred by this gen- 
‘'tleman, most admirable in their appearance ; of | 
several young animals, and especially two heifers | 


| benefit. “The possibility of making a good exhibi- 
| tion was doubted by many; the undertaking was 
|considered as hopeless by some; and was openly 
opposed by two individuals alone; but it went on 
without their help and against their influence. 
Our citizens were not aware of the extent of 
| their own resources, nor of the generosity of those 
| friends from abroad, who have contributed with a 
| free heartedness and liberality beyond all expecta- 
| tion and above all praise which words can convey. 
| ‘The exhibition was opened on Tuesday morning, 
| and was as magnificent as any which has ever be- 
| fore been held in New England. 
| ‘The hall was decorated ‘with some of the 
| ings gathered from the houses of Worcester. 


paint. 
The 


‘coming turee and weighing over 1200 Ibs. each, of | union of the works of artist skill with the fair fruits 


| extraordinary beauty and thrift, and other animals, 
|» hich we cannot particularize. A cow belonging 
| to Hlenry Whitney, of New Haven, and recently 
‘imported of the pure Short-Horns, was as fine an 
animal as we have ever scen of the kind. She 
was shown among Mr Lathrop’s stock. This gen- 
tleman, with his brother, has spared no pains nor 
}expense to breed a stock of the highest eharacter 
for valuable points and purity of blood ; and while 
they are conferring a great benefit upon their coun- 
try, we are happy to learn that they are receiving 
an ample remuneration from their exertions. We 
shall not particularize farther in regard to this 
stock, as Mr Lathrop has promised us a particular 
account of them, which we shall hereafter lay be- 
fore the public. We add only our opinion, that 
the exhibition of improved stock made by these 
gentlemen on this occasion, has never been equalled 
or approached in Massachusetts. 

The exhibition of swine was admirable. The 
Berkshire seem every where destined to carry the 
day. The show of domestic manufactures was 
quite limited. Some squashes or pumpkins from 
the President of the Society, were among the mam- 
moth products of the vegetable kingdom; 
weighing over 180 lbs. and one over 196 lbs. 

An address was delivered on the occasion, on 
‘the Agriculture of Massachusetts, to a full and at- 
|tentive audience ; and the first day having pessed 
| off so auspiciously, we have only to express our re- 
gret that we could not, on account of previous en- 
gagements, have the pleasure of witnessing the 
ploughing mateh, which was to take place on Thurs- 
iday. Of this we shall give a particular account 
hereatter. H.C, 


two 














WORCESTER HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
The first exhibition of fruits and flowers by the 
'Worcester Horticultural Society, commenced on 
Tuesday, the 13th inst., at the South Town Hall. 
We were highly gratified to witness the rich dis- 
| play of fruits and flowers which our horticultural 
' brethren of Worcester and vicinity contributed for 
the occasion, This, their first effort, does them 
much credit, and proves that although they have 
‘not unti! the present time associated themselves 
| together, they are not much in the back ground in 
| relation to their hortien|tural productions. 
We find in the National Aigis a detailed account 
j of the exhibition, from which we inake the follow- 
jing extracts : 
| «The Society was formed by a few individuals 
'who were desirous of aiding with their efforts in 
ithe improvement of the cultivation of the gardens 
jand orchards, and who wished to contribute by 
| such means as were in their power for the common 





and flowers, was a new experiment, and none who 
have witnessed the exhibition can have failed to 
realize the agreeable effect of the alitance of na- 
ture and art. Ifmore time had been afforded, a 
collection might have been formed which would 
have rivalled that which has elways excited adini- 
ration in the gallery of the Atheneum. Compered 
with the abundance which remains in the homes of 
our citizens, the exhibition is very small.” 

The paintings alone formed a most interesting 
exhibition, numbering between 60 and 70 pieces, 
many of them rare and valuable, The show of 
apples was very fine, embracing all the varieties 
esteemed among us, and the very best specimens, 
with many others equally good, to all appearance, 
but with which we sre not acquainted. 

The A.gis observes that “the pears held a con- 
vention,” and enumerates about 50 varieties. ‘There 
were many superior specimens. 

Some gcod late peaches were exhibited by A. 
H. Green, of Worcester. The late period of the 
season prevented the specimens of these fruits 
from being numerous. 

Of quinces, there were the Orange, Pear, Apple 
and coinmon. 

Semina Plams, of rare beauty, were sent by Mr 
Samuel Pond, of Cambridgeport. 

Catawba, Isabella, Black Hamburg, Muscat, and 
White Sweetwater grapes, were spread in glorious 
clusters along the tables. 

Figs grown in the open air, were shown by J. 
L. L. F. Warren, of Brighton. 

The Rohan ** Peeling of immense size, and look- 
ing as if they were susceptible of no improvement, 
except that of roasting, in their immense 
magnitude. 

Squashes were abundant, and some immense in 
size. There were present the good old crooked 
necked, the Bush Orange, Early Scollop, Acorn, 
Long Warted, Cornucopia, Cocoa Nut, and Autum- 
nal Marrow. 

The Pumpkin of New England did not honor 
the festival with its presence, and all the owners 
of these golden tinted fruits should take shame to 
themselves that they did not allow the best produc. 
tions of their fields to grace the festival of the flo- 
rists and cardeners of Worcester. 

Mighty cabbages came to the hall: 
Bagas attended in their majesty: 
willing to beat themselves: 








were 


the Ruta 
the beets seemed 
the Carrots were of 





prodigious size and brilliant color. 

Indian corn appeared in the most beautiful form 
The golden ears were tastefully 
laurel, 
chandelicrs from the root, and 
when illuminated at eveniig by the lainps, appear- 


ing splendidly. 


| 
| 


} 
| of arrangement. 


braided together in wreaths entwined with 
and suspended like 


Excellent varieties were exhibi- 
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ted: among them were the fruits of Massachusetts, 
Michigan, and Iilinois, with the Sweet, bight 
Rowed, Rice, and Parching corn. 

Among the most interesting objects of the exhi- 


bition, was some honey of delicious flavor, and re- | 


markable transparency and delicacy, contained in 
two large boxes presented by Henry Snow, Esq. 
of Shrewsbury. The honey is taken from the 
hives in boxes, without destroying the bees; the 
boxes being placed over the hive, which is perfo- 
rated, to allow the bees to pass up and deposit 
their honey. The honey taken in this way is free 


from all bee bread and young brood. One box 
contained 34 pounds, the other 22. Mr Snow in- 


forms us that from three hives, this year, he has 
taken eighty pounds of honey, leaving a sufficient 
quantity to winter the bees. This method does 
not prevent their swarming as usual.” 

The unusual mild autumn has been highly fa- 
vorable to the floral tribe. Many fine annuals 
which are destroyed by the first frost, were exhibi- 
ted at this time in all their beauty. “ But the 
pride and crown of the whole was the Dahlia, the 
‘queen of the autumn, in all her endless variety 
of costu:ne.” 

The enumeration of all the varieties would be 
too tedious: we would refer to the report of the 


practical and scientific men, fully competent to 
discharge the important duties devolving upon 
them, and in whom, we believe, all interested in 
the trial reposed perfect confidence. 

The first trial was for the prize of $75, for the 
best plough to turn the furrow slice obliquely. It 
was easily anticipated by the spectators to whom 
this premnium would be awarded, as it was evident 
to al] that Charles Howard, of Hingham, had dis- 
‘tanced his competitors and gained the victory.— 
This was announced officially by the committee on 
ithe following evening, that Charles Howard was 
entitled to the premium of $75. He exhibited two 
ploughs of different size for this mode of ploughing, 
which were equally perfect in their construction, 
only one of which was tried. 

_ Who should have the other premium, was a sub- 
| ject of some discussion among the lockers on. It 
was, however, generally agreed when the commit- 


| 
jtee adjourned for refreshment at 4, P. M., the 
| ploughs having all been tried, that it lay between 


the three principal manufacturers in New England, 
\viz: Prouty & Mears, Charles Howard, and Rug- 
| gles, Nourse & Mason. The ploughs frm all these 
gentlemen made good work and evinced much im- 
provement in their construction. After a sub-com- 


| 
| 
| mittee returned to the field and handled the ploughs 
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Bostox, Weoxespay, Oct. 21, 1840, 
<= 
[paving received the official account of the trial 
of ploughs at Worcester, we are compelled to exclude 
the communication of H. C., as we e omsider it impor- 
tant that the report should appear this week, as there is 
much inquiry for it, and furthermore incorrect accounts 
have appeared, which we deem it important to rectify. 
The report was not received until after our communi- 
cation on this subject, in the preceding columns, wae 


J. B. 


in type. 





IMPORTANT REPORT. 
| Reporr or tue Comirrer or rue Stare Society ap- 
POINTED TO AWARD THE Premiums on PLoveus. 


At the interesting trial of ploughs at Worcester on 


the 13th, the following report was made ; 


| Te a) . ae 
|; © The Trustees of the Massachusetts Society for the 
| Promotion of Agriculture, impressed with the idea that 
a portion of their funds could not be better employed 


| 


| the attention of the public, as well as the skill of the 


than in an earnest effort, by liberal premiums, to invite 


Masachusetts Horticultural Society’s exhibition of | themselves, it was evident, to our own mind, that | mechanic, to the important improvements in agriculture 


last week: 
were exiibited on the occasion. 


about all the varieties reported there 
The number of 


io chance lay between Prouty & Mears, and C 
| Howard. Their ploughs ran with wonderful case 


| 


| — more especially to whit stands foremost in the view 


of the agriculturist, the pLoucu—were induced to offer 


contributors was very large ; about 40 from Wor- | and were the admiration of «]]}—doing their work | —For the best plough, which would turn the sod flai— 


cester; 25 fromthis vicinity. From the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society there was a delega- 


| perfectly, and sometimes for rods without the ne- 
|cessity of laying the hand upon them. 


We he-| 


| one hundred dollars; and for the best plough that would 


lay the sod edgeways or obliquely, seventy five dollare— 


tion of eight or ten members, who al! made liberal lieve, ourselves, that Howard’s plough, for laying | and due notice having been given, and the co-operation 
contributions of fruit and flowers, as well as other the furrow slice flat, has no superior, and imagine |of the several county Agricultural Societies having 


members not present. All who witnessed this in- 
teresting exhibition were highly gratified: it will 
produce a salutary effect. We rejoice with our 
Worcester friends that they have been so signally 
successful in their first onset. They have made a 
good beginning, anc we believe it has given the 
cause of Horticulture an impetus which will ever 


lthe committee themselves were at some loss on| 


| which to bestow the premium. They gave it, how- 
| ever, to Prouty & Mears. With this decision we 
leon satisfied, largely as we are interested in How- 
| ard’s, inasmuch as the committee expressed heir 
| opinion that there was no second in the case, both 
ploughs stood No. 1. We are willing to stand 


been solicited, and the particular aid and assistance of 
| the Worcester Agricultural Society having been most 
freely and obligingly had—The Commitee proceeded 
under these favorable auspices, on the 15th of Octobor, 
|! to make trial of the several ploughs presented for pre- 
| mium. 

| itis necessary to observe that there were many im- 


after be felt in the town and surrounding country. | with our neighbors at the head and here will shake | provements in what had been formerly in use. 


J. B. 


INTERESTING TRIAL OF PLOUGHS 
For the State’s Society’s Premiums. 

This interesting trial took place at Worcester 
on the 13th inst., about one mile from the village, 
and was a day of no little excitement to the compe- 
titors as well as to the numerous company of intel- 
ligent practical farmers, and other gentlemen from 
various parts of the country, who witnessed the 
scene. ‘I'he business in the field conunenced about 
11, A. M. The tollowing gentlemen entered the 
lists, viz: Messrs Prouty & Mears, Boston; Mr 
Wilson, Greenfield, Mass.; James “Stewart, West 
Newbury, Mass. ; Charles Howard, Hingham, Mass.; 
Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, Worcester, Mass. ; Pe- 
ter Thatcher, Attleboro’, Mass.; Barnaby & Moor, 


Ithaca, N. Y.; Cornelias Bergen, Brooklyn, N. Y.;| 


E. G. Whiting, Rochester, N. Y.; Perley ‘Tapley, 
Danvers, Mass. 

There were some other entries made, but for 
some reason not known to us, did not contend for 
the prizes: among them we noticed the name of 
Mr Moor, of Wisconsin Territory. 

The premiums offered were $100 for the best 
plough to turn the furrow slice flat, and $75 for 
the best plouyh to lay it an angle of fortyfive de- 
grecs. Open to the whole country. 


The committee who decided the contest, were 


|hands and wish them success ; but at 
time do not acknowledge any superior 
Howard’s, for al] kinds of work, taking 
sideration rough land, deep ploughing. 
are acknowledged to be the most substantially 
| made. 

| An official detailed report will be made 
| few weeks, which may be looked for with much 
|} interest by our agricultural friends, and wil! un- 
| doubtedly be a document of the greatest value and 
| Interest upon the subject which has appeared in 
|the country, as from the ability of the committee, 
itheir devotion to the object, and the means they 
jhad in their power, wiil enable them to give many 
| interesting facts in relation to the different degrees 
of power required for the different ploughs. 


J. 


plough to 


into con- 


in a 


B. 


Munificent Donativon.—The Treasurer of the 
acknowledges 


| 
| Bunker Hill Monument Association 
jthe receipt of the donation of ten thousand dollars 
from Amos Lawrence, Esq., of this city, which was 


>| some time since conditionally pledged towards the 


completion of that patriotic enterprise.— Bost. Times. 


Thanksgiving ,.—The Governor and Council have 
appointed Thursday, the 26th day of November, as 
a day of thanksgiving in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, 





the same |! 


Howard’s | 


£2: et Nee 


But there were but two premiums to bestow; and 
after a careful consideration, the Committee came to 
| the following conclusion with great unanimity : 

That the premium of one hundred dollars be paid to 
Messrs Prouty & Mears, for their sod plough. 

That the premium of seventyfive dollars be paid Mr 
; Charles Howard, for his plough B. No. 2. 

All which is submitted, 

(Signed) JOHN WELLES, of Boston. 
HENRY COUDMAN, Roxbury. 
WM. CLARK, Jr., Northampton. 
JOHN PRINCE, Roxbury. 
8. R. PHELPS, Mariboro’. 

ALLEN PUTNAM, Danvers. 

| ISAAC ALDEN, Bridgewater. 

R. W. HAZEN, Andover, 

BENJ. MILLS, Pittsfield. 

LEVI LINCOLN, Worcester. 

Committee. 





The following is the report of a sub-commitiee on the 
same eubject, going into greater detail on the construe- 
| tion and peculiarities of the various ploughs. 

The Committee appointed to examine and decide up- 
on the several plouglis entered for the premiums of the 
Massachusetts Society for Promoting Agriculture, at 
Worcester on the 13th Oct., 1540, after awarding the 
premiums, having appointed a sub-committee to report 
| more specially on the merits and peculiarities of the re- 


| 
said sub-committee accord- 


spective instruments: the 
ingly report: 
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Ee — 


That the importance e of he deatel m to ‘ BER by | rows, there was entire anally. 


ehamsneet — 


Should « our opinion 


the whole committee was a subject of frequent conver-| be asked as to which of the ploughs we should prefer 


gations, in which all agreed that the interests of the | | for use on a furm, we might perhaps say to the “gent 


agricu!turists of our community might be as seriously | rer, if your land is mostly light and easy to work, 


affected by their award, as by the action of any agricul- 


tural committee that has ever reported in our common. } “heavy, hard or rocky, begin with Mr Howard’s. 


wealth. 


and successful husbandry ; and good ploughing is with 


great difficulty performed with any other than a good | dnubtless do good service 
Our decision, it was thought, might possibly | the ploughs of Messrs Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, which 


plough. 
influence numbers in their purchase of this important 
implement ; and with this thought in our minds, we 


could not fail to recognize the duty of giving to the se- | 


veral ploughs entered for premium, as fair and full a 
trial as time and opportunity would permit. 


| 
| 
} 
} 
' 


| particulars previously specified. 


4 


Mr 


| Mesers Prouty & Mears's first; but if your ae 


Good ploughing is absolutely essential to good | | Howard's is the heavier and probably the stronger of 


the two. Both are of good workmanship, and will 


We would say this, also, of 


are in no respect inferior to the others, excepting the 
We believe that_ the 
makers of best ploughs will find this company pow- 


erful competitors, for they are now close upon the heels 


! 
| 
| 
j 


Some of the committee having been detained an hour | 


or two by a slight accident on the railroad, we were | 


obliged to defer the commencement of our examination 
until about 11 o'clock 
furrows so that we might have narrow lands of about 
five rods in length. hen fifteen ploughs were brought 
on and used successively. Euch competitor was allow- 
ed to furnish his own ploughman: to make his furrow 
of whatever depth and width he chose ; and thus to give 


The first operation was to run 


us his own specimen of the work of his own instrument. | witnessed the operation. 


Each was allowed to turn several contiguous furrows. 
The Dynamometer, or measurer of the power required 
to draw the plough, was applied to each, through two 
or more furrows. This power was noted down; the 
depth and width of these furrows were measured ; and 
our eyes scanned the work ofeach. About five hours 
were consumed in the trial thus fur. 

After having taken some refreshments, several] mem- 
bers of the committee, whose hands were not entire 
strangers to the plough-handle, went to the field and 
severally tried such of the ploughs as eitherof them 
was disposed to follow, On the following day, also, they 
held several of the ploughs; and they all agreed in the 
opinion that the ploughs of Mr Howard and those of 
Messrs Prouty & Mears, aré managed with great ease 
and comfort by the pleughman, and that each when left 
to itself holds on in its proper position and course, where 
the sod is uniform and free from stones. They agreed, 
also, that the forin and position of the beam-handle of 
Messrs Ruggles, Nourse & Mason's plongh is such that 
the ploughman cannot walk in the furrow erect and 
comfortably when the plough isin a position to make 
good work. They think, too, that this plough when 
left to itself tends to narrow the furrow slice and run 
out; and therefore that a constant, though slight, effort 
on the part of the ploughman, is required to keep it in 
ite place. Itis true, hewever, that in the hands of a 
akilful holder, this instrument, in shailow and flat plough- 
ing, makes as handseme work as any that we have seen. 
But where all make work handsome enough, those must 
be considered best which make the smallest draft upon 
the strength of the team and the ski!l and comfort of 
the ploughman. 

In :elation to the ploughs of Messrs Prouty & Mears 
and those of Mr Howard, we mean not to say or do any 
thing which sh Il be construed as a recommendation of 
the one above the other. Itis believed that if we were 
intending to purchase soon for our own use, (and two 
of us at least are intending this,) that we should not all! 
prefer the plough of the same manufacturer. The pre- 
miums are not first and second, but each is first fer its 
kind of work. We may state that the 


tee, with little previous conference of opinion, 


whole eommit- 
when 
proceeding to give in by ballot, the name of the maker 
who should receive the premiam for flat furrows, mani- 
feasted the greatest ayreanient possible short of perfect 
unanimity ; and thatin desiguating, by the same pro. 
cess, Who should receive the premium for lapping far- 





of those 
ahead of all others whose implements they have seen. 
In this place we will thank them for exhibiting a 
specimen of the work of a subsoil plough—an_ instru- 


whom the committee consider decidedly far 


ment which will doubtless be as useful on many of our 
soils as it is known to be in England. 


The power required to turn over a given quantity of 
earth by a plough, is a very important consideration. 
This power can be measured with great accuracy ; great- 
erthan many of the committee had supposed before they 
The Dynamometer, inserted 
between the plough-beam and the chain, measures with 
great accuracy the strength exerted by the team. Suppose 
the strength applied be the same that would be required 
to raise 336 Ibs. over a single pulley; suppose also that 
the depth of the furrow is 6 1-2 inches and the width 13 
inches. Multiply 13 by 61-2 and you have 84 witha 
fraction. Now if 336 lbs. of power will take up and turn 
over 84 inches of earth, then 112 Ibs. will turn 28 inch- 
es. Tried inthis way, the ploughs exhibited showed the 
following results. The power in each case is 112 lbs. 


First Ploughs for lapping furrows. 


By Charles Howard, ]lingham, 29 1-2 inches. 
* Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, Worcester, 24 $ 


¢ John Wilson, Deerfield, 211-2 *¢ 
* Stevens's plough, Barnet, Vt. 20 ‘ 
‘ James Stewart, W.. Newbury, 

(Scotch Plough,) 191-2 § 
‘ Cornelius Bergen, Brooklyn, N.Y. 18 ¢ 
‘ Barnaby & Moores, Ithica, N. Y. iwZs 
‘ E. G, Whiting, Rochester, N. Y. 18 ‘ 


For flat furrows. 
y Prouty & Mears, Boston, 
* Charles Howard, Hingham, 
‘ Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, Worcester, 24 $ 


27 1-2 inches. 
2h ‘ 


‘ Barnaby & Moores, Ithica, N. Y. is1-3 ¢ 
‘ E.G. Whiting, Rochester, N. Y. 14 $ 
Another plough by Prouty & Mears, 26 ‘ 
‘ $ Charles Howard, 25 ‘ 


The above table, containing results arrived at, not by 
estimation, but hy measurement, is given to the public, 
in the full belief that it will be acceptable to all farmers 
who may read it, and that it will be useful to many 
manufacturers of ploughs; for here are exhibited some 
remarkable and highly importent facts. ‘Taking the ex- 
tremes, we find 112 lbs. power applied to one of How- 
ard’s ploughs turning over 29 1-2 inches of earth, while 
the same power at one of Mr Whiting’s ploughs will 
turn only 14 inches—a difference of more than 100 per 
cent. The structure of the plough, therefore, must be 
an important matter to the farmer's cattle; and the 
committee think they may add, that the excellence of 
the work performed with the ploughs was, with few ex- 
Had 
our cattle the gift of speech, their proverbial patience 
would hardly hold them back from saying to their own- 


ceptions, in the direct ratio of the ease of draft. 





The committee cannot forbear to call the particular 
attention of farmers to the vast difference in the power 
required to move ploughs which are all doubtless con- 
sidered excellent in those sections of the country from 
which they were brought. 
places hundreds of miles distant trois each other, and 


Ploughs were exhibited from 


all subjected to the same test—a test as accurate as 
scales and figures make; and it is apparent that the 
work which one yoke of oxen can perform easily at one 
plough will require two yoke at another. Farmers usu- 
atly and properly judge by comparison, and when hold- 
ing the best plough they have ever seen, suppose it the 
best in thé world. We request them to weigh well 
such facts as aredetailed in this report, and to estimate 
the profit of saving one half, one fourth, or even one 
eighth of their team labor A saving of even more than 
one half is possible by the farmers of sume sections of 
the country. 

manufacturers 


who have been most successful at (his exhibition, have 


We learn that three at least of those 


been prompted by the offer of these preiminins to revise 
The result cannot be other 
than highly beneficial to the interesis of agriculture, 


their models of ploughs. 
and we have no reason to doubt that still farther iim- 
provements may be made. 

In conclusion, we of the sub-committee, members of 
county societies, but not of the state society, hope that 
we may be allowed to express to the Trustees of the 
Massachusetts Society for the promotion of Agriculture, 
our thanks, both as individuals, and as membeis of coun- 
ty societies, for the benefits that will obviously result 
both to the ploughman and to the reaper, from the offer- 
ing of their premiums. Were it in our power to call 
time and experience out of the future and assemble 
around us now, those who will be farmers in our country 
a few years hence, we doubt not we cou!d obtain fur you 
an unanimous vote of thanks—and could we cail “ the 
cattle from a thousand”—furrows—their thanks for a 
less galling yoke, would be no less sincere. 

WILLIAM CLARK, Jr. 
ALLEN PUTNAM, 
For the Sub-Committee. 

October 16, 1840. 


(> Through the carelessness of the compositor, the 
usual order of our pages was sadly revereed in our last 
number—the third page filling the place of the second. 
We particularly regret this disarrangement on account 
of its mangling the reportof Mr Walker. We trust 
that a like vexatious blunder will not again occur. 


(3 In the account of the Westboro’ Cattle Show, in 
our last number, 4th page, 2d column, 15th line from 
the top, for “ hay load ” read huge load. 


The Nobility of Labor —Ashamed to toil art thou? 
Ashamed of thy dingy workshop and dust labor field ; 
of thy hard hand scarred with service, more honorable 
than that of war; of thy soiled and 
garment, on which mother nature has embroidered mist, 


weather-stained 


sun and rain, fire and steam—ber own heraldic honors! 
envious of the 
itisa 


Ashamed of these tokens and titles, and 
flaunting robes of imbecile idleness and vanity ? 
treason to nature—it is impiety to heaven—it is break- 
reat ordinance for human improvement. 
Exertion is nobler than enjoyment. The 


greater and more worthy of honor than the idler. 


ing heaven’s ¢ 
luborer is 


IT call upon those whom I address, to stand up for the 


nobility of labor. Toil, I repeat, toil—either with the 


brain, the heart or the hand—it is the only ue man- 


ers—* Pay more attention to the structure of the plough.” | hood, the only true nubility—Rev. O Dewey. 
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BRIGH PON MARKET.—Moxnar, Oct. 19, 1840. | GREEN'S PATEAT STRAW CUTTER, 
Reported fortue New England Farmer. 

At Market 3000 Beef Cattle, (including all which | 
were left at the Slaug liter Houses of the Barrellers,) 850 | 
Stores, 7500) Sheep, and 1050 Swine. 


Prices — Neef Cattle —First quality, $5 50a $5 75. | 
Second quality, £5 00 a 35 25. Third quality, $375 a 


$4 75. 
Barrellng Cattle —A large number sold, Mess 55; | 
No. 1 $1. Other numbers at less prices. 
Stores —Yearlings, 35 a $9. Two Year Old $12 a) 
$1le. Three Year Old, $21 a $27. | 
Sheey —Duil — A large namber unsold. We quote | a 2 ; 
lots a1 9- =| 992 | 58 <=] 75 «1 Rx 20 12 es 37 | JOSEPH BRECK & CO. at the New England Agr enl 
$ $1 25, SI 33, $1 08, Sl 7o, Fl oe, Bole, Se oe, | wo chonee ee oe eg 
d $2 << ural Vare house and Seed Store Nous. 51 and s2 North Mar 
an “cet Ue. ad ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 
Sinine —Lots to peddle at 3a 3 1-4 for sows and 4 | Stalk Catto aed . 20d 7 rte and 
t a rene Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical principle not before 
4 1-4 for barrows. Small lois selected barrows at 4 1 | applied to any implement for this purpose, The most prom. | 
a43-4. At retail, 4 and 51-2. | nent effects of this application, and some of the cousequent 
— — = peculiarities of the machine are ; 
mesa — . 1. So great a reduction of the quantuin of power requisite | 
PHERMOMETRICAL. to use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is sufficient 
Reported for the New England Farmer. | to work it efficiently. ; 


Range of the [hermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors | °- With even this moderate power, it easily euts two bush 


, ‘ , . ‘ els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has heen claimed 
» New England Farmer, Brighton, Mags. in a shaded |)” ) as has heen elaine: 
of the New Enghan 8 . by any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 





a 
9 
“” 











Northerly exposure, week ending Oct. 18. | power. 

a — —_ _—— - ~ | 3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which they | 
Oct. 1840. | GA.M. | 12,M.[6,P.M. | Wind. cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 

: -- Straw cutter. 

Monday, i2}; 68 | 6 | se | N. | 4. The machine is simple in its construction, made and put 

Tuesday, 3} 34 | 49 | 44 |; N. | together very strongly. Itis therefore not so lialie as the 

Wednesday 14) 41 68 |; 59 | N. complicated machines in general use to get out of order 

Thursday, 15; 39 | 54 | 45 | N. | Oct. 14. “ . 

‘riday 3 5 : N. et it mss 

Ae wer " rod | ~ | S = | = E. IMPROVED VEGETABLE STEAMER. 

Sun fay, 18] 40 66 | 50 Ss. E. sles 





Thorday and Friday nights we had a smart frost, and the | 
first todo any injury 
Fair eve: y day at 12 o’cloek, exeept Sunday. 

| 
| 





RUTA BAGA AND BROWN CORN. 

A few tons of Ruta Baga at $8 per ton. Likewise Brown 
Corn.—This variety matures in a little over three months, 
in my «piaion, yields as much as any other kind. Those 
farmers who are desirous of changing seed, may get supplied 
by calling on = G. C. HAWKINS, Paateasin--tae mile 
from Cambridge Colleges, on the Charlestown road. 

Oct 21. 3w 

WALKERS’S FINE TULIPS. 

For sale at No. 52. North Market street, a great variety 
of Walker's fine named Tulips, at $3 per dozen, with their 
names. Many of the original Bulbs cost five times that sum 
Those who intend to set out a tulip bed, will do well to call 
soon, as October is the hest month for this business. | 

Fine Mixed tulips without names, $1 per dozen. Also | 
Hyacinths of every variety, embracing all the most approved | 
sorts, with a great variety of other bulbous roots. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 





| 


Boston, Oct. 21, 1840. 


FRUIT TREES FOR SALE. 3 ileal a wi ; % 

— 7 = } ust received at the N. &. Agricultural Warehouse and 
_ At the Pomological Garden, Salem, Mass., a good eollec- | Seed Sture, Dr Warren’s Patent Cvlinder Vegetable Steamer 
tion of Fruit Trees of the — Native and torergn varieties. | for steaming all kinds of vegetables for Swine, Cattle §e. in 

Apply by maii to the subscriber, large or small quantities. It can likewj hiss 
y oe —— arg i . an likewise be used for ti y 
ROBERT MANNING. | purposes.” wp ened Sor Commits 

_ A, the pipe for filling the boiler with water. 
HeRTICULTURAL TOOL CHESTS b, — valve for letting off extra steam, in case the pres- 
Containing a complete set of Garden tools of superior finish sure shou.d get too high 


C, st ing fi 
2 - ’, Steam pipe passing , c 
and style, recently received from Liverpool and for sale at the | D mi ae reeds aypadveney 
} : pipe to supply the boiler with water from a cask or box 


Salein, Oct 14. 1849. 





w fingland Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store. | nh 
5 -* 6 ; 2 JOSEPH BRECK & ‘CO | which is to he placed in such manner as to keep the boiler a- 
—— ees bout two thirds: full of water at all times, which answers as 
PATENT SPRING BALANCE. | a complete self-regulator for supplying the boiler with water. 


The above cut is not a true representation of the boiler, as 
it appears at least one half larger than it really is, in propor- 
tion to the cask. The hoiler is merely a small size cylinder 
stove, with the fire inside, and surrounded by a sheet of wa- 
ter from which passes a steam pipe to the barrel or box, the 


A few of those very convenient spring belances, for fami- | 
lv use. a very simple contrivance for weighing small articles. | 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. No. 51 and 52 North Market | 
Street, Boston. 











_Suly 15. ee ot? Ea ee | cask or box can be removed so as to discharge the vegeta- 
FENCE CHAINS, | bles without any alteration of the boiler or steam pipe. 

Just received from England, at the New Englind Agricul | The steamer can be remeved from place to place without 
tural Warehouse, 6 casks chains, suitable for making the | 2°Y difficu'ty. Wood or coal can be used. and a few cents 
chain fence, &c. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. | worth of either will steam a large quantity of vegetables. A 

July 15. _munber of them have heen in operation, und found to give 

‘ cw - mesg | universal satisfaction 
BONE MANURE | Farmers and others are invited to call at our Warehouse 


The subscriber informs his friends andthe publi:, that | and examine the article, which they will find tobe a very 
after ten years experience, he is fully convinced that ground | neat and cheap apparatus for the purpose. Price 812, and 
bones form the most powerful sitmulant that can be applied | with handles $13 JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
to the earth as a manure No. 51 and 52 North Market street, Boston. 

Orders for Pone Manure or Oyster Shell Lime, left at the September 30. 

Bove Mill, near Tremont road, in Roxbury, at the New | 


England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, No 52 | ALDERNEY S'TOCK FOR SALE, 
North Market Street, or through the Post Office will meet} One COW and two HEIFERS, full blooded Alderney, 
with prompt sttention. | for Sale. Cow $50; two Heilers $30 aud 240 Inquire at 


Marchi 4, (840. NAHUM WAR). | this office. Oct. 14 








_—_——_———- ~— . es —ee 
WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 

“vr. 
' PROM 10° 
AppLes, Winter, ‘ , : . | barrell 150. 1 78 
Asnes, Pearl, per 100 lbs 550) 576 
aS — 560) 5 
Beans, white, Foreign, . ‘ bushel 175) 226 
" “ Domesuc, . 4 200, 260 
Beer, mess, new, ; ° | barrel i258 
yt Ae ; : 5" ” 
prime, ° ° . | ™ | 
Beeswax, white, . . , . | pound 37 40 
yellow, i as Qa 29 
Baisries, American, 35 7 
| Beiver, shipping, | b 16 
} dairy, . ° : ‘as 16 22 
Cawspces, mould, . A . J ” 13 14 
dipped, gs | 
sperm, . ° . ° | = | Kd 
Cueese, new milk, . pound 7 “ 
Ciper, . ° : dozen (25) 168 
i ‘ , | barrel \ 
| Bone Manure, ‘ : ; | bushel | 3 
in casks, ii oe 
I EATHERS, northern, geese, : : pound| 
southern, geese, . $ 37 46 
Fiax. (American) é ; . os 9} 12 
Fian, Cod, Grand Bank, ; » quintal! 250) 262 
Bay, Chaleur, : " 225) 233 
Haddock, ‘ . . ' * | 1 U7 1 25 
Mackerel, No. i < : ; barrel /12 75/13 00 
No. 2, : ; “ 10 75 
ee, .. , » L™ 2ORi on 
Alewives, dry salted, No. 1. " 
Salmon, No. 1, “117 007) 18 06 
FLovua, Genesee, cush, ‘ és 5!2) 6 26 
Balumore, Hioward street, 6s 500, 550 
Richmond canal, ; Soe ws | 
Alexandria wharf, ’ ; | 537 
Rye, . ‘a | 337 
Meat, Indian, in bbls. ; ‘ ~~, 325) 337 
Grain: Corn, northern yellow, hushel! | 65 
southern flat, yellow, | = “ | 69 60 
white... s « | 66 56 
tye, northern, "| 67 
Barley, . , . os 
Oats, northern, (prime). | “ 40 | 42 
southern, . Lei 28 32 
| GRinDSTONEsS, pr ton of 2000 Ibs. rough 18 00) 19:00 
do. do, do. finished | 28 00 | 30 0@ 
Hama, northern, . ' > | pound 10 | il 
southern and western, . “ 9 10 
Hay, best English, per ton, . 15 00 1608 
Eastern screwed, i 10 50 
Hops, Ist quality, . , ‘ peund, 20 26 
2d quality, . r oo; 20 
Lanp, Boston, : a 12 13 
southern, ° . . “ li 12 
Learner, Philadelphia city tannage, | “ 26 30 
do. country do. = 23 oR 
Baltimore city tannage, | « 22 27 
do. dry hides, - 20 23 
New York red, light, . “ 19; 2 
Boston, do. siaughter, * 1) °S 
Boston dry hides, . e is | 21 
Lime, best sort, . 4 : ‘ | cask 75 86 
Mo asses, New Orleans, . . ' gallon 20 | a7 
Sugar House, : “ | 
O11, Sperm, Spring, . . ° 5: 1 05 
Winter, . 5 ° - 115) 116 
Whale, refined, ‘ ‘ , iS r ~~ 
Linseed, American, ‘ » | 
Neat’s Foot, . . ‘ “ 95 | 
Praster Paris, per ton of 2200 ths, 
Por, extra clear, ’ ; ; | barrel '17 00 
clear, .. : , , — ; 16 08 
Mess, . ' ; } 1450, 1560 
Prime, ; : ‘ . | © 43001 14 00 
Seeps: Herd’s' Gress, . i . |bushel 400] 460 
Red Top, southern, . . = 70| 80 
northern, te | 16@ 
Canary, em 200; 226 
Hemp, . | as 225; 266 
‘lax, . . : : “ 200) 260 
Red Clover, northern, pound, 12) 14 
Southern Clover, ‘ ae 16 
Soap, American, Brown, . ‘ | 4 4| o 
" Castile, 12/ 4g 
TA.tow, tried, ; | « 84 | 9 
TeaAzLes, Ist sort, . P ; “ pr M. | 
Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . | pound 45 | 48 
American, full blood, washed, | “ 40 46 
do. 3-4ths do i. « 40 | 
do. 1-2 do. ? $5 48 
do. 1-4 and common, 35 rd 
£_- ( Pulled superfine, eS 4°| 4p 
Bijno1, . .'. | * | ol 
53 | No. 2, . . ~~ 23| 26 
z ™\ No. 3, ° ™ is 20 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 
— | 


PROGRESS Of MODERN it RAVELLING. 


Our fathers were—and that within the metory | 
of man—contented to convey their goods froin | 
town to town on pack horses. Narrow roads, which 
barely admitted « string of these beasts, burdened | 
with the needs of many towns, run over hill and | 
dale, and often were found worn deep between 
ateep banks by the persevering traffic of ages, and 
overhung by trees, which had spontaneously sprung 
and grown over them, rendering them cool and | 
pleasant. But the affairs of our worthy ancestors | 
became sensibly on the increase. ‘The string of | 
pack-horses slowly progressing over the wolds and 
through forests were found not equal to the de- | 
tmands of commercial exchange and speed; and | 
they set their wits to work, and lo, Picktord’s and 
Pettifor’s wagons, and others, their contemporaries, 
appeared, piled up in ponderous stateliness, and 
drawn by horses in bulk next to elephants. For 
their convenience, the old roads were deserted as 
too narrow, or filled up as too slumberously pro. 
found. New roads of an airy width were laid 
down, and Mr McAdam showed himself, with bis 
necromantic hammer and pebble-guage in his hand, 
and coaches came galloping after him at ten miles 
speed per hour, loaded with eager and still impa- 
tient negotiants ; roads of granite, or of limestone, 
however smooth, or however wide, or however cov- 
ered with wagons, coaches, mails, horsemen, and 
the infinite variety of carriages of pleasure, travel, 
and parade, which now appeared on them, were 
found too few, and canals were cut; locks—won- 
derful things in those days—were invented; and 
heavy boats and light barges hastened to convey 
their freights of living things, and things for the 
living—market goods and market people, to the 
places where they were wanted or where they want- 
ed to be. Well done, Englishmen! Things were 
come to a pretty good pass, it was thought. Peo- 
ple said, wondering to one another —‘ If our grand- 
fathers could but rise from their graves and sce 
all this, how they would stare!’ 

But it was soon found that the poptilation and 
the needs of the country had outgrown even these 
accommodations. ‘There was a cry for more con-) 
veyance and more speed. Some talked of balloons, 
some of velocipedes, and some ef perpetual motion, 
The old and the orthodox said, « Let well be: things 
move fast enough. There is no rest, no repose, no 
steadiness in this generation: all is hurry, hurry, 
hurry. It is perfeetiy distracting. ‘They even 
looked back to the old hollow roads and string of 
pack-horses with affectionate yearnings. Never- 
theless a set of pig-headed fellows were basy with 
their brains; and began to utter strange speeches 
about the powers of steam Tt was a thing which 
was to work our mines aud mills, impel our ships, 
and convey us, with the velocity of a comet, from 
one place to another. Old men, and wise men too, 
laughed at such Quixotic vaporings ; yet spite of 
their laughter, there were heard great hanimerings, 
and filings and fizzings, in the workshops of Watt 
and Bolton; and presently that mighty monster, 
the steam engine, was scen pulling up buckets of 
water and heaps of ore out of the earth, and turn- 
ing a thousand spindles in our factories, It has 


} 


become locomotive, lias mounted the roads and the 
ships prepared for it, and is now flying from town 
to town and conniry to country, with us and our 


| soon find ourselves past w 





concerns in a manner so wonderful, that we shall | 


ondering at any thing. 
Do we not ride at the rate of thirty miles an 
hour and grumble at such a snail’s pace—go over 
to America in ten days, and think it about five too 
long—and hear news from the East Indies in a lit- 
tle more than a month? Well done, Englishmen! 


; 4s our fathers said, so say we—that is pretty well 


for another tit—William Howitt. 


“{ wonder what makes my eyes so weak,” said 
Snooks to Sniggins. “ Why, they are in a weak 
place,” said the latter. 





“Pm getting fut,” as the loafer said when he 
was caught stealing lard. 


“Tt is much more blessed to give than to receive,” 
as the boy said when the schoolmaster whipt him. 





FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


Gentlemen at a distance, wishing to purchase trees, are 
informed that we will select from the following nurseries 
Fruit and Oruamental Trees, Plauts and Shrubs of every 
description that may be desired, and pay particular attention 
to their packing, and forward them to any part of the coun- 
try. 

: From Messrs Winships’, Brighton 

William Kenrick’s, Newton. 
John A, Kenrick’s, Do. 

S. & G. Hyde, Do. 
Samuel Pond, Camnbridgeport. 
Botanic Garden, Cambridge. 
Robert Manning, Salem. 

J. L. LF. Warren, Brighton. 
Breck & Co., Brighton. 

The present is the best time, to transplant all hardy trees 
and shrubs. 


Orders will he received for Plum, Pear and other Stocks, 
Hedge Plants, &c. 


FRESH GARDEN SEEDS. 


We would inform our customers and friends that we are 
now receiving our supply of fresh Garden Seeds, most of 
which have been raised under our own inspection, from fine 
selected roots ; which we warrant to be of the purest quality 
of the growth of the present season. 

Agricultural Books. 

Agricultural Implements. 

Seed and Linplement Catalogues sent to all applicants gra- 
tis, and all orders promptly attended to, 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


3oston, Sept. 29, 1340. 4w 


The Lowell Journal, Worcester Spy, New Bedford Mercu- 
ry, Yeoman’s Gazette, Northamptoa Courier, Providence 
Journal, Norwich Aurora, Essex Banner, Springfield Repub- 
lican are equested to insert the above 4 times. 


BOX FOR EDGINGS, 
For saleby JOSEPH BRECK & CO.,a lot of very su- 
perior BOX. Oct. 6. 


HYACINTHS, 


The subscribers lave received a large assortment of Dou- 
hle and Single Hyacinths of every color and shade. Also, 
Tulips of mixed sorts, Crown Imperials, and Lilies: they 
have also at their garden all the fine varieties of Paonies, 
which will be furnished at one day’s notice. 
Pwonies, and Crown Imperials, should be planted in August 
or the first of September. We shail receive a great variety 


of Bultous Roots, from Holland, in a few weeks, when no- 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


tice will be given. 
August 26. 





GARDCNERS’ KNIVES. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. have this season imported and 
now offer for sale a few very superior Garden Kuives, jor 
pruning, &c. manufactured expressly for Gardeners, and 
warranted superior to any article of the kind before import- 
ed. 

Also—a large assortment of Budding Knives, Grape 
Scissors, &c. We. 
April 22. 


TRACE CHAINS. 
Just received, direct from the English manufacturesr, 8 
casks of Trace Chains, from 6 to 11 feet long, suitable for 
ploughing er draft chains. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


Lilies and | 


DESIRAGLE FARM FOR SALE OR Ti BE LET. 


: That valuable farm, situate in North Salem, 
aha stes a’ outa mile from the cenire of the city of Sa- 
7» aARES Jem, and commonly known as the Dodge Farm, 
vee” containing about sevenry Acres of excellent 
ewtes. Land, witha large three story Dwelling House, 
| Farm House, and out buildings. The Fruit Trees upon it 
produce about two hundred barrels of Apples. There is a 
Muscle hed an: sea weed on the premises, which furnish an 
| abundance of Manure for the whole farm; and the city of 
| Salem affords a ready market for the produce of the farm. 
| This estate would be sold reasonably if immediately applied 
| for, and most of the purchase money might remain on mert- 
gage; or it would be leased out on fair terms for five years. 
| For further particulars apply to 
JAMES ANDREWS & SON. 
No. 59 Commercial whart, Boston. 
N. B.—Or this farm would be exchanged for productive 
real estate in Boston. 
Oct. 14th. 
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WRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, &e. 

Fruit Trees of all the different species—of the 
most celebrated kinds. These include Pears, 
Plums, Apples, Quinces, &c. —the trees of the 
Peach and Cherry, especially, are of the finest 
size, and in numbers abound:..g at this time, and 
of varieties unsurpassed. The Catalogne of eri and 
Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Roses and Herbaceous Flow- 
ering Plants, will be sent to all who apply; in that Cata- 
logue many of the very best kinds of fruits, so {ar as proved, 
are particularly designated by a star. 





Also, Grape Vines, Raspberries, Strawberries, Gonse- 
herries, and Mulberries for silk—Scotch Larch, Lindens, 
Syesmores, Silver Firs, Willows, Elms — Honeysuckles, 
Dahlias, splendid Ponies, &c. &c. Trees when so ordered, 
will be securely packed for transportation to distant places, 
and all orders promptiy executed f 

WILLIAM KENRICK. 

Nonantum Hill, Newton, near Boston, Sept. 9, 1840. 

} eptD1 





FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, &e. 
Fruit Trees of all the ditferent species—of the 
most ce ebrated kinds. These include Pears, 
Plums, Apples, Quinces, &c.—the trees of the 
Peach aud Cherry, especially, are of the finest 


size, and in numbers abounding at this time, and 
of varieties unsurpassed. 


Also Grape Vines, Raspberries, Strawlherries, Goose- 
herries, and Mulberries for silk—Scotch Larch, Lindens, 
Sycamores, Silver Firs, Wiilows, Eims—Honeysuckles, 
Dahlias, splendid Pwonies,&c &c. Trees when so ordered, 
will be securely packed for transportation to distant places, 
and al! orders promptly executed by 

JOHN A. KENRICK, 


Newton, near Boston, Oct. 14 





Brighton Nurseries and Gardens. For Sale 

A large quantity of superior Furopean and 

American Ornamental Trees, well calculated 

for public places, or private grounds, with Fruit 

Trees embracing a great varity ef the most ap- 

proved kinds and fine sizes. ‘ihe trees, and all 

other productions can now he selected and marked, and will 

be for warded to any place as soon as it will answer to re- 
move the same. 

Also, forty kinds of Strawberry Plants, of the most ap 
proved European and American varieties. 

Orders may be forwarded via. mail, addressed Messrs. 
WINSHIP, Brighton, Mass., or left with Messrs. JOSEPH 
BRECK & CO. 
| Brighton, August 12. 

TIE UP CHAINS. 

Just received at the New Eng!and Agricultural Ware- 
; house, a good supply of those celebrated Chains for tying 
japeatile. These chains, introduced by E. H. Derby, Esq. 
of Salem, and Col. Jacques, of Charlestown, for the pur- 
pose of securing cattle to the stall, are found to he the safest 
and most convenient mo le of fastening cows and oxen to the 
stanchion. They consist of a chain which passes round the 
animal's neck, and by a ring attached to the stall, plays free: 
ly up and down, and leaves the animal at liberty to lie down 
or rise at pleasure, and keeps him perfeci!y secure. 

July 15. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
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